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A CONNECTICUT MEETING 



By Josiah Bridge 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Connecticut 



After a state section of a classical association has built its 
program for a series of years about a central principle it may be 
worth while to make a fuller report than usual of one of its meetings. 

At its annual meeting in 19 14 the Connecticut section of the 
Classical Association of New England recorded its conviction that 
the opportunity for studying Greek should be given in every high 
school in the state, and requested its officers to do what they could 
to secure this result. As these resolutions have never been modified 
by this section, the committee each year since has felt under orders 
to center its program about the study of Greek in high schools. 
The annual meeting this year was at the Choate School, at Walling- 
ford. The social side of our Connecticut meetings has always 
proved a great attraction. This year the headmaster of Choate, 
Mr. St. John, by the open hospitality of his biiildings, his cordial 
words of greeting, his luncheon at the school, and his after-luncheon 
reception and smoker effectively enhanced the happiness of the 
meeting. But this report, for the sake of brevity, must largely 
confine itself to the three main papers of the program — a paper by 
the principal of one of the large high-schools of the state, in which 
school Greek is not studied; and the address of a Princeton professor 
of English and that of a Greek professor from a woman's college in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Slade, principal of the New Britain High School, said that 
when so many voices in the educational world were pleading for 
liberal education without Latin, he welcomed the opportunity to 
speak about Latin from the viewpoint of the administration of a 
public high school. 

The aim of a public high school should be, first, to attract and 
hold all in the community between the ages of fourteen and eighteen ; 
secondly, to provide these youths with appropriate, wholesome, and 
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upKfting life-experiences; and thirdly, to direct their thought and 
practice toward a definite and ever-increasing service. 

To a small group of pupils who are preparing for college, Latin is 
prescribed. The principal's task here is comparatively simple — to 
produce results satisfactory to the college. 

To a second preparatory group Latin is not prescribed but may 
be chosen. If a pupil in this group has in the elementary school 
shown considerable aptitude for technical EngHsh grammar, he 
should be advised to elect Latin, otherwise not. 

The great majority remains. A large group of these cannot be 
attracted and held if Latin is required. For this group Latin is out 
of the question. 

There remains a large number who will accept the course advised 
by the principal. For them the choice of Latin should be tested 
by the second and third provision in our definition of aims. To 
provide appropriate experiences and equip for service we must be 
chiefly concerned to guide the pupil in interpreting his environment 
and in ordering his life so as best to serve his generation. As the 
environment includes antecedent Hfe, should not the student study, 
as a means of interpretation, the language of that great empire 
which at the beginning of the Christian Era had united the world ? 
This method is too indirect for the secondary-school pupil who is 
not preparing for college. 

As training for service, however, and for giving accuracy and 
resourcefulness in the use of English and Romance languages 
Latin is a great help. A two years' course in Latin for all high- 
school pupils who have shown an aptitude for technical grammar is 
desirable; and this course should be extended to four years for those 
who find in Latin an inspiration and an avenue to valuable com- 
munity activities. 

Furthermore, that the subject is so well taught and that the 
character of its champions is so strong are sufficient reasons for 
retaining Latin until something surely better can be put in its place. 

This paper provoked a warm but sympathetic discussion. 
Professor Hendrickson, of Yale, favored the suggested solution of 
our Latin problem by differentiation. For a majority of high- 
school pupils Latin is not the best subject, and we suffer from 
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making some take Latin. For another class there should be a 
strong four-year course. Still another might take vocational Latin. 
At any rate, the solution Ues in differentiation. 

Mr. CoflSn, of the Hartford High School, pleaded for the patient. 
How many pupils know whether they are going to college at the 
start? The average high-school pupil has no home guidance. 
Many parents think that by some magic obtained from schooling 
their children will be freed from their drudgery. From his own 
experience he maintained that more pupils should be rescued from 
the uneducative vocational course to which the materialism of the 
times is condenaning them, and should be led to a richer intellectual 
life. 

Professor Heidel, of Wesleyan, backed Mr. Cof&n's experience 
and maintained that differentiation is necessary, but that one 
should beware of water-tight compartments. Pre-existing classes, 
as we judge them, may be far different from pre-existing classes 
from the viewpoint of eternity. Do teachers realize how they may 
help the community by inspiring to real scholarship ? An interested 
public is needed. To get this we need missionaries. 

Further discussion was precluded from the necessity to allow 
full time to the next speaker. Professor Osgood, of Princeton, whose 
subject was "The Battle of the Books." 

If it seem strange that a teacher of English should address teachers of the 
ancient classics on the precarious situation of Latin and Greek, it only proves 
that the old estrangement between modem and classical humanists still sxu-vives 
— the old quarrel of ancients and modems, the battle of the books. The 
students and teachers of the classics regard the teachers of modem Uterature, 
especially English, as superficial, upstart charlatans. The moderns disparage 
the ancients as effete, pedantic, isolated. WhUe there is truth in both charges, 
they are each at fault in seeing only the defects of the other, and not the virtues. 

Time spent in idealizing and defending the classics is lost. At present it is 
not merely a question of what is to become of the classics. The whole cause 
of humanism, ancient and modem, is at stake and is indeed lost if the battle of 
the books goes on. A complete reconciKation is necessary. The teachers of 
modem Uterature need the virtues of classical scholarship; and, without regain- 
ing the virtues of the modems, the classics are doomed. Our cause is common, 
our ideals must be identical. We moderns must acquire the standards and 
sobriety of classical scholars; and teachers of the classics need the enthusiasm 
and freedom of the modems. They need rehumanizing. 
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The alliance of ancients and moderns must be profound and permanent, 
deeper than mere organization or conferences can make it. A change of heart 
is necessary. The teachers of classics, as a corrective of their conservatism, 
should study again those periods of history in which revival of classical studies 
has gone hand in hand with political, intellectual, and spiritual reform. They 
must work out a right use of translations. They must have more faith in their 
own subject. They must study the ways in which esoteric truth has reached 
the multitude. They must give courses and follow studies that unite ancient 
with modem and reveal the power of the classics working through the ages. 
They must humanize all their teaching by joining it with the pupils' experience. 
They must study the great humanists of history. They must recruit their 
ranks only with men capable of humanizing their teaching. Such ideals have 
already been realized in certain American teachers of the classics. Finally they 
must renounce their Alexandrianism and take their doctrine from the Phaedrus 
of Plato, which is the teacher's book." 

Mr. Osgood prefaced his paper with the statement that he came 
with a proposal of marriage. Unappreciative indeed must we 
classicists be, with our inheritance of the eternal spirit of youth 
to reject such a winsome helpmate. 

Professor Caverno, of Smith College, started the afternoon 
program. Her address, entitled "An Aristocracy of Learning," 
had reference to democracy and high-school Greek. North's 
translation has made Plutarch more influential than any other 
classic author. Shakespeare's Coriolanus uses the very words of 
North. But North's translation came, not from the Greek, but 
from the P'rench of Amyot. Shakespeare, North, and Amyot 
belong to a real aristocracy of learning. We are told today that 
Greek belongs to an aristocracy of learning and is intended only 
for the few. Therefore it should be relegated to the colleges and 
private schools. The statement is sweet to the mouth but bitter 
elsewhere. As for relegating Greek to the colleges, the churches 
are not maintained by eleventh-hour Christians. Let us abjure 
as un-American any talk of classes. The real question is, "Is it 
going to be better for the Poles, say, to have Greek taken from the 
public schools?" 

Who then are the few ? North's claim for admission might be 
granted him by birthright. Shakespeare's is more questionable. 
But Amyot, from whom Shakespeare through North drew, was the 
son of pitifully poor French peasants, and therefore, according to 
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our present-day segregation advocates, should have been taught 
agriculture. There can be, however, no true democracy on the 
basis of such segregation. There are some people whose standard 
of culture requires that their children be taught Greek. By 
removing these children from the public schools you deprive their 
mates of a desirable cultural influence. Give all the children a 
brief period of this democratic association. You cannot tell where 
minds are coming from; and before you warn the children that, in 
the case of Greek, they must not taste, see, nor smell the accursed 
thing, remember that something is the matter with the human race, 
whereby, for example, they extract from butter fats something they 
cannot get from sjTithetic fats. 

The meeting concluded with a discussion of the classics in war 
time and after, opened from the college viewpoint by Professor 
Hubbell, of Yale, and by Mr. Coffin from the viewpoint of the 
public schools. This discussion was illuminated by the same hope- 
fulness displayed in the three addresses above recorded. 

Each of these three addresses has direct bearing on the judgment 
rendered by the section in 19 14, that the opportunity for studying 
Greek should be given in every high school. Mr. Slade's verdict 
that "we must be chiefly concerned to guide the pupil in inter- 
preting his environment" was made with due recognition of the fact 
that the school is partly responsible for the limitations of that 
environment. How grave the responsibiUty to exclude from that 
environment the direct influence of those who certainly, during one 
great act of the world-drama, were the protagonists in the warfare 
of democracy against autocracy, of the eternal champions of true 
spiritual valuations of life! Professor Caverno's warning of the 
loss to democracy from the banishment of Greek from public schools 
and Professor Osgood's challenge to united, aggressive advance, 
re-enforced the resolution to fight for the best in this period of 
reconstruction now upon us. Cannot our classical associations 
more effectively help extend to American children in the public 
schools "the inspiration to creative action which always comes from 
an understanding of Athenian literature ?" 



